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In this way she is more and more identified with
Germany's economic system, with the high prices of
the Reich and concealed inflation, and she is therefore
increasingly cut off from freer world trade. Germany,
by the way, according to current trade agreements, has
hitherto been under an obligation to pay in free
exchange for Yugoslav copper and one or two other
products, but there is reason to suppose that this
obligation is not always strictly observed.
A further disadvantage to Yugoslavia of the success
of Germany in cutting her off from world markets and
free exchange is the distaste felt by individual foreign
investors for dividends which might have to be paid
in kind. Actually British investments at Trepca
slightly increased during 1938, but French and
American capital tended to withdraw, and some Yugo-
slav economists believe that foreign (apart from
German) investments are discouraged in circum-
stances which should otherwise be attractive to capital,
the increasing value of Yugoslavia's ores, for example.
As against this, political uncertainty, especially to
Germany's south-east, accounts for a good deal of
reticence on the part of investors to-day. Actually
Yugoslavia last borrowed freely abroad in 1931, and
to-day a free foreign loan would be extremely advan-
tageous to her. There are, however, tremendous
protests in the press, and wherever else German
influence successfully makes itself felt, against any idea
of foreign loans from the West; they are violently
condemned as involving (of all things) political pres-
sure, but they are mainly abused as demode capitalism,
a device by which the people makes payments for
nothing to affluent greedy foreign usurers, either Jews